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of hi* left; '"^ hi* s P eed wwld ver y 500n snatcn him 
ftom the view of his pursuers, but, unfortunately for the 

■illy creature, instead of going off in a direct line, he takes 

Ms course in circles; while the hunters still make a small 

course within, relieve each other, meet him at unexpected 

turns, and keep him thus still employed, still followed for 

two or three days together. At last, spent with fatigue 

wsd famine, and finding all hope of escape impossible, he 

endeavours to hide himself from those enemies he cannot 

avoid, and covers his head in the sand, or the first thicket 

fie meets. Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his 

pursuers; and, though in general the most gentle animal 

In nature, when driven to desperation, he defends himself 

vrith his beak, his wings and his feet. Such is the force 

«rf his motion, that a man would be utterly unable to 

withstand him in the shock. 

The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia breed up whole 
flocks of them, and they are tamed with very little trouble; 
and it is asserted that it is not alone for their feathers 
that they are prized in this domestic state; they are often 
ridden upon and used as horses. M. Moore asserts, that 
Kt Joar he saw a man travelling upon an ostrich ; and M. 
Adanson mentions, at the factory of Podore, he had two 
ostriches, which were then young, the strongest of which 
ran swifter than the best English racer, although he car- 
ried two Negroes on his back. 



«HIE OVER TO ENGLAND." 

: Sfeugk same incredulous folks may affect to sneer and 
Sgressk slightingly of " the good people," yet it is well 
fctjQiyM that the fairies have not yet ceased to play their 
pranks and exercise their influence over the sublunary 
concerns of men, as the following true story will certify. 

In the summer of 18 — , an honest, hard-working, in- 
dustrious mason, named Shaun Long, or Jack the sailer, 
he having been some time at sea, was employed in build- 
ing a house, not a greatrnany miles from the city of Dublin. 
Shaun's slumbers were generally sound and easy ; as every 
upright, laborious, poor man's must be who has worked 
hard to earn his subsistence : but one night, in the month 
of July, Shaun was disturbed from his repose by loud talk- 
ing and sounds of mirth in the kitchen of his little cabin. 
Peeping out from his little bed-room, he perceived, with 
no small degree of alarm and terror, a group of small, 
dwarfish beings collected round his hearth before a blaz- 
ing fire, and the whole place illuminated in the most won- 
derful manner. Ladies and gentlemen were merrily dis- 
cusfl^g the merits of sundry bottles of superior whiskey, 
as Shm, knew by the exquisite scent which reached his 
nostrils, awd several jugs of punch, "hot, strong, and 
sweet" — the ladies attired in splendid style, but lather old 
fashioned; and the gentlemen in wigs and cocked hats. 

Shaun Long was a man not easily intimidated ; and when 
l^etet Sham was over, would meet the Btoutest with fist 
*>t imlelah ; and many a tight boy was forced to acknow- 
ledge the superior prowess of the broad shouldered, two- 
handed Shaw j for few could handle a black-thorn with 
such dexterity; he being possessed of that valuable ac- 
complishment to a boy in a fight, of being equally expert, 
quick, and strong with both hands. 

" Blur an agers," said Shaun to himself, " what sort ov 
a how-d'-ye-do is all this? Nice work at a body's fire- 
side at such an hour ov the night ; bud iv I don't—" and 
here he was about jumping out of the bed, when he ob- 
served one of the gentlemen rising from his seat, mid tak- 
ing off his cocked hat, put on a red night-cap. He then 
dipped the middle finger of his left hand into a kind of 
glittering saucer, which stood on the mantle shelf; and 
anointed his forehead. He then addressed his companions 
SS the following words ; 

* Pick up, pick up al I your cru mbs, 
Bat touch nothing with your thumbs— 
Etie over to England -•'' 

At he: yan|shcd. 

e» •stqod up, doffed her rich kce.cap, and 
Jim tots stead, $1$ thcu commenced 




picking up certain fragments of bsHNffiaclt, saffron «afce, 

&c, upon which they had been regaling} and anointing 
her forehead, repeated the following , 

" Thus I pick up all my crumbs, 
But touch nothing with my thumb*— * 
Hie over to England s" 

and disappeared like a passing thought. 

Shaun was too much surprised, or, as he expressed it, 
" amplushed," to stir hand or foot. 

" Well," he again whispered, "bud yez are the diclens 
own quare people, anyhow ;" but as they were moving off 
pretty quick, he grew bolder, as the throng on his hearth 
diminished. The company passed away one after another, 
male and female alternately; observing the same ceremony 
and repeating the same words, until only one lady and 
gentleman were left behind; who looked carefully about 
to see if all the crumbs were picked up. The lady then 
said -. 

* We have picked up all our crumbs, 
We've touched nothing with our thumbs j 
Therefore we now may safely say, 
Hie o'er to England— hie away :" 

and off she flew. The gentleman then put on his red night 
cap ; and having consecrated his brow, said j 

" I must now the saucer take, 
Lest I should Jack Long awake } 
Then in his head the whim might rise 
To seize on me, and win the prize." 

Up jump t Shaun Long, inspired by a sudden impulse, 
and bounding towards the little gentleman, seized on the 
saucer; but the. little fellow rapidly repeating the words, 
" Hie over to England,' 1 vanished IVoin before Him, 

" Well," said Shaun, " I got the saucer at any stagger; 
and was near pinning the fairy, Och, iv I did, maybe its 
a power of money he might be givin' roc to let him go,— 
He held the saucer fast ; but all was now dark and silent, 
except the glimmer from the turf fire. 

"Maybe, said Sha*» again, " the prize he was talkin' 
about was this saucer; an' a nice bit of chcnue it is; but 
I wondher what effect toy dippin' my finger would have, 
I'll try— maybe its luck I'd have ; an', besides, my night 
cap is red, just like the fairies." 

Shaun, full of the experiment, forgo* «bat he was not 
exactly in travelling trim, having notfemg m Mm but hit 
shirt and night-cap. However, no sooner stud than done, 
and Shaim dipped his finger into the magic saucer, and 
anointed hi* forehead— but he stirred not; at last he re- 
collected that toe && not pronounce the words of the 
spel, and singing ost in a loud voice, " Hie over to Eng- 
land ;" up through itoe chimney he went like lightning, 
and through the air he cut with inconceivable velocity, 
and which lie endured without any wcwroMSftoe = on 
the contrary, it had quite a composing ef&et upon him, as 
it soon wrapt his senses in aprofeusnd awd jrfeaigrt sleep. 

When he awoke all was oark atewt m lie recol- 
lected what had passed ,* but deemed it all a dream; and 
began to feel about for fhe wewluown signs find tokens 
of his cabin. What he waslyiijg on appeared to his touch 
as a heap of saw-«ia#fej -and weiles were scattened up and 
down. He ■attfmW& tj$«%&j«jCid ran Ms bead Soto a We'like a 
dog-kemie! j law, marrow, and built witty 'bjfe&s; and 
from his sfeffi'in W*tr&4e, be knew thajt she m0m the bin 
of a wine-cellar. 

« In the name of M fe&#$ onams mM gnomical, 
where ami at wit, at all," aajdlne.} *?ihese Haevin' fairies 
are after playiri* the very piiclt with me, for disturbin* 
them in their dlirink. Bad cess to the villains, but its 
themselves that put me into the hobble, tkethievirf roguea 
of the world. Oh 1 Shaun Long, aren't you proud o'yer- 
self, cooped up like a eraokea .bottle, Mtl^eut a, bit ov 
gumshin in you. How'ULf?t-O^VP^«-W«u^«£hiueI 
och, ochone !" 

He paused,— -no »ep|y, y/as.»Ju|e W jm BUQa?i% . ,, 4 ,, 

"Och, Shawn,, jawe^itey.ou,ihatanade^riffl^'l»cly 
p,yi«rsetf/iMlierleia§',.a : |c^^ 
jna.de. ,sp .m^tch-pf : ^-^llfe^ww'#*iw*^wi * 
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the grace never kem to the Ekes ov you, who'd thrubble 
thera. No doubt but they'd lave their blessin' behind 
thent; nut you're always runnin' your ugly spaug (foot) 
into tire mischief, so you are." 

'Shamr continued a longtime discontented, cold, and 
hungry, in this state of darkness. He reviewed all that 
passetfj and still could hardly persuade himself but that it 
vvas no other than a dream; he therefore began to call 
lustily for Ms friend and comrade. 

-^ Jack O'Hara, avowneen; arrah don't be humbuggin' 
wid yon, but let us out : this is some of your thricks and 
nfahuvrih" youschamin' play-sham; so I expect you'll let. 
irie but, an' no more ov your nonsense." 

"Shortly after he heard the bolt of a lock shooting on 
its-sprangs, and a gleam of strong light flared in on him as 
tlftfdobr was opened by a man with a powdered head, and 
dressed in black, from head to foot, followed by a servant 
in splendid livery, with a wine-cooper in his hand. 

" Arrah musha, gootHuck to yer honor ; and its myself 
that's glad to see you ; but wasn't id too bad to lave me 
here perishin' wid the eowld here this whole time; but 
its yourself that's the funny man now — God bless you." 

" Who have we here?" was the reply. James, seize 
that there feller ; now we've found out as who robbed the 
cellar. This y ere cove got drunk; no doubt as what he 
has false keys about him/* " ~ : : ' :"... . 

The servant instantly seized poor Shaun Long ; and 
the cries of the butler soon brought a troop of the servants 

to: his assistance. It was the cellar of the earl of I>. a, 

a nobleman of Lancashire, in which poor Shaun had the 
misfortune to be discovered ; and from which a considera- 
ble quantity of wine had been taken from time to time in 
a most unaccountable manner. Many servants had been 
dismissed with disgrace, as being concerned in. the rob- 
bery ; but now the real thief was found, to the general 
satisfaction and joy of all. Shaun was brought out of the 
cellar, and produced, as he was, in the servants' hall, where 
he became an object of examination and surprise to all 
the servant?, male and female. There was no pity for 
Shaun : he was a robber— taken flagrante delecto — and 
there could be no doubt of his guilt ; that he must have 
been an old offender, and an experienced hand was cer- 
tain, or how could he g;et into the cellar. 

The butler would allow no questions to be put to htm 
before the earl was apprised of his capture, which was not 
long ; ill news lies fast, and the butler, in a very few mi- 
nutes; announced his lordship's approach. 

" My lud," began the butter, " we have found this bul- 
garions thief in your radship's cellar, just as your ludship 
sees him at present." 

" An odd sort of dress, Mr, Cork, for a thief to rob a 
cellar in ;" said his lordsfcp. 

" Yes, indeed, my lud f " said the butler.in reply ; "there 
must have ;ieen more of 'em, I, dare say, wot left this 
drunken ereter behind *em. False keys, your* ludship — 
get all the locks changed : found all the doors locked, and 
this yereY feller ifujide." •'■-.' 

ShBtni'Lwig feftafi Ms'Irlsl modesty not a little shocked 
at ( . the unseemly guise in which he was obliged to 
staiict before nobility, and was piteously imploring- the ser- 
vants, while the above remarks passed between his lord- 
ship and the butler. 

" For mercy's sake, give a body a few duds to put about 
them ; "don't you see I'm not in a fit dhress to appear be- 
fore quality ; or give me my own clothes, an' don't be 
grinnin' and humbuggin* a daeent boy." 
' " Humbuggin !" said Mr. Cork, "I just tell you what, 
MistexP&ddy, 'twill be.no humbuggin' matter to have that 
there neck of your own stretched in a halter for robbin' 
my lud's cellar." 

t'.Arrah,: be aisy, Misther, can't you," said Shaun; 
"an' don't be coram" them rigs on a body. Sure its 
my father's son that'd scorn a dirty thing, let alone rob- 
bin' ; and its both co\yld and hungry I am, lettin' alonethe 
shame of stannin' here afore the World," , 

* Who are you?" asked his lordship. 

*'■ Shaun Leng„the mason, or otherwise Jack the sailor, 
W your sarvica ;'' said ShijMi. 

" What were you doing in my cellar ?''. 

«' Faith, it's doin' nothin' at all, your honor, I was, bar- 
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rin'frettin' my guts to fiddle sthrings-and mollveholrr 
musickthey med after all j savin 1 yer lordship's presence'' 
how did you get into the cellar :" 

'^ hy ». ' !len ' be dad ' th±i ' s J ust w!i at I'm thinkin' ov m T - 
selr, said Shaun ; " an' iv I was to be shot wid a ball as 
big as the hill of Hothe, I cant make it out ; but 111 tell 
you all I know about it, your lordship." 

i ", Y- e l l ' proceed » Sir '"" said k' 3 lordship: but here his 
lordship s housekeeper interposed. 

"My lud," said she, " my leddv,ar,d the youn-r leddie3 
are coming down to hear the examination ; and its the 
most indiscreetest haction in the wo'Ii to have this here 
man exhibited like a wild haiuraill ; for mv part I think 
the barberin Hirish feller should have a simVat to kiver 
him. I feel quite taken with an alloveraess at the sight ; 
and I'm zure my leddy and the yotng leddies will die a 
the fright." 

"Heaven bless your putty face, my darlint," said 
Shaun ; •' its yourself that has the rale tindherness 'ithiu in 
you." 

" Mrs. Keys," said the earl, " you are right. Mr. Cork, 
get the man some clothes to cover him." ~ 

_ Some old clothes were brought to Shaun, who encased 
himself without the slightest hesitation ; and stood before 
them " a burly groom," in stable dress. 

" Now," said the earl, " let us hear how yon get into 
the cellar." 

Shaun entered into a long detail of all that harl oc- 
curred the previous evening, not in the least disturbed by 
the shouts of laughter from all around him. 

" You have a fine poetic imagination, Shaun Lang," 
said his lordship; "but if your story gains credence with 
a jury, I am satisfied, for it does not with me I assure you. 
My cellar is not the only one which has been robbed j. 
and my advice is, that you turn king's evidence, and bring 
your accomplices to justice ; it is the only way you have 
of escape." 

" Long life to your honor's glory," said Shaun ; " sorra 
a word of lie it is. I'll take my oath, on the holy althar, 
ov it this minut afore your honor." 

" Man V said the earl with becoming gravity, and dig- 
nity, " do yon imagine that you can stultify a" peer of the 
realm with such a tale. Your impudence is only equalled 
by your wickedness — you are a most barefaced villain." 

'" An' it's thrue for you, faith," said Shaun ; " I was bare 
enough, sure enough; but I never was avillyanyet, thang 
God." 

"Let him," said his lordship, "be taken before Mr. 
Sharp, the magistrate : have the facts sworn to, and sent 
up before the grand jury at Lancaster, which is now sit- 
ting; and have a true bill found. I think, Mr. Paddy, 
you had better inform on your accomplices.'' 

" Inform !" said Shaun ;" " it's not in my blood 1 an' as 
for the accomplishes, the sorra one ever I had in my Wef 

" Take the impudent fellow away,'' said the earl, turn- 
ing away with contempt. 

Shaun was taken before Simon Sharp, Esq., the justice ; 
a tall, thin, hungry-looking man, about sixty; with a 
pinched up mouth and nose, and very prominent eyes. — 
Mr. Cork, and James, the under butler, were his ac- 
cusers ; and poor Shaun underwent a long exarainatioa, 
The justice listened, with extreme patience to Shaua's 
long and curious story ; and when itwas concluded, rwsrely 
turned tip his eyes, shrugged his shoulders, and ordered 
the clerk to make out the committal. _ . 

" Is it for breaking into the cellar or hor^W wlord- 
ship ?" said the clerk ;" for it does not appear tew he got 

'" For feloniously entering the dwell®®* *»«* Mr. Sharp 
emphatically. 

Shaun wa3 handed over to a**08s»bies, and soon 
afterwards the strong bolts of Lancaster castle closed 
upon him. . . 

Next morning poor Shaun Long was brought up tor 
trial, the bills having bee* tad; and again he was ad- 
vised to inform on his coadjutors. Shaun pleaded, "not 
guilty," persisted in his story, and asserted his innocence, 
but met with derision and contempt from nil, except a few 
who believed him mad. Baron G — — was the judge j 
a humane and intelligent man; who finding Siiaun had 
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no counsel, assigned him the talented Mr. , as his 

advocate. 

Mr. Cork proved to finding Shaun in the cellar, which 
had previously been robbed very frequently. On his cross- 
examination, he said that the keys were always in his pos- 
session ; admitted that he had taken some wine occasion- 
ally for his own private use ; could not account for how 
the prisoner got into the cellar; did not put him in ; ne- 
ver saw him before. Mr. James corroborated the evidence 
as to finding him in the cellar. 

The prisoner having been called on for his defence, his 
counsel addressed the court, saying that the prisoner gave 
so wild and improbable an account of himself, that he was 
obliged to give up his case. 

Shaun then addressed the court, and related his whole 
story, with many episodes, windings, and ramifications, 
which kept the court in roars of the most immoderate 
laughter, and only served to make a bad impression on his 
hearers. He might as well have attempted to prove an 
alibi; the jury found him guilty without leaving the box, 
and he was sentenced to be executed the day but one 
following. 

The day and the hour came for the execution of poor 
Shaun, and every thing was prepared. His irons were 
knocked off) and all the usual ceremonies gone through. 
He was placed in a cart to be carried to the gallows-hill; 
he had resigned himself to meet his death, and sat silent, 
with the executioner by his side. As he was going along, 
an old woman with a red cap, called to him from out of 
the crowd— 

" Shaun Long," said she, " die with your red night-cap 
on yon, but don't touch it with your thumbs." 

A new hope sprung up in his bosom, but ho had left hii 
ted cap at the gaol. On his arriving at the fatal spot, the 
sheriff asked had he any thing to say before he suffered. 

" One little weeny request, sheriff, jewel," said Shaun ; 
just let me have the pleasure ov taking my last sleep in 
in my own red cap, that I often took a comfortable nap 
in." 

The sheriff instantly sent for the cap, which was handed 
to the doomed one. The horse having been taken from 
the cart before the cap came, the hangman waited with 
the noose ready to throw over Shaun's head, who putting 
on his cap without touchingit with his thumbs, and rubbing 
his forehead with his middle finger, exclaimed — 

" Hie over to Ireland." 

In an instant Shaun, with the cart to which he was 
tisd, mounted, with the swiftness of an arrow, into the air, 
to the astonishment of the sheriff and spectators, and 
next morning Shaun found himself and the enrt before his 
cousin, Murty Ferrall's door, in the middle of the 
Queen's county. 

" And is that you, Shaun Long," said Murty, coming 
out as Shaun had loosed himself from the cart ; " or is it 
yourself that's in it at all ?" 

"Faix, an' I dunna, Murty, said Shaun ;" for I had such 
a thransmogrification this while hack, that I don't know 
whether its myself or another body that's in id." 

" That's a mighty pnrty cart you have, any how,' 1 said 
Murty ; maybe you'd sell that same.' 1 

" Sorra may care,'' replied Shaun; "for its neither the 
love nor the likin' I have for it." 

" What's the very lowest pinny you'll have for it, then," 
said Murty. 

" Why its a chape bargain at six pounds ; but as you're 
a frind, why I'll let you have it at four ; sure you can 
say nothing to that." 

"Its mine, thin,' said Murty, Blapping Shaun's hand 
with a penny, by way of earnest; "come in, then, Shaun 
Long, for the woman 'ill be glad to see you." 

Shaun was paid for the cart; and on his return home 
he found all things in his cabin as ho had left them. He 
has often told the story to liis friends; and declares he'll 

never forget the mld-lookim; c:irl of !)■ - r the bi" 

wig of the judge that tried him; and promises never to 
interrupt the amusement of the fairies round his hearth 
while he » alive, -yy 23 



IRISH PRUDENCE. 

In lVOS, a pamphlet was published in Dublin nntitlai 
" The Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Irish Forfeitures," which contained matter highly 
offensive to the Government. On its being discovered 
that Francis Anneslcy, one of the commissioners, and ■ 
member in parliament lor the borough of Downpatrick, 
was one of the authors of said report, he was expelled the 
House. It was afterwards found that James Hamilton, Tul- 
lamore, John Frenchard, and Henry Langford, were alto 
authors of said report; but on the House learning that 
Mr. Hamilton was dead, they prudently entered the fol- 
lowing resolution in their journals: " the House being in- 
formed that James Hamilton, of Tullamore, is dead, the 
House thought fit not to put farther question on him."— 
Irish Commons Journal. 



THE EXILE OF ERIN'S RETURN. 

When absent, my country, from thee and thy sorrows, 
My proudest, my happiest dreams were of thee ; 

As the lovely from distance a warmer light borrows, 
And the sun gleams more splendid athwart the wide sea. 

My day-dreams of childhood, of manhood, took wing 
In the light that once played round thy free-trodden 
shore : 

More creatures of moonlight, they died with the spring, 
And in summer my dreams and my joys were no more. 

There s a season when friendships are prized and pursued, 
Their worth undiscovered, at least unbelieved ; 

'Mid thy vallies I found it— their flow'rs were imbued 
With a tear wrung in wo from a heart first deceived. 

How we love the green sod that enshrouds the departed, 
They're no more, but 'tis pleasure to watch where they 
lie; 

Thus my country I prized, tho' there first broken-hearted. 
And the grave of my love was still dear to my eye. 

I longed to strew o'er it tho blossomB that yet 
Shed their fragrance around my autumnal decline ;— • 

To revisit those scenes o'er whose morning has set 
The last sun that e'er brightened the freshness of mine. 

Wo, wo to the moment that ever again 
Restored me to country, to home and to name j 

I had ceased to exult — I recoiled not from pain ; 
But oh 1 I had made no provision for shame. 

Must I blush, must I weep for the land of my birth, 
Or bid hate or contempt «top the tears ere they run ; 

Must I fly to Borne far distant corner of earth, 
And there perish unknown and unscorned as thy son ? 



For me, far away from the land I have loved, 
Let the breezes that sigh o'er the tomb of her fame 

Bear me on, bear me on, by no memory moved, 
To bid fancy revisit so sick'ning a themo. 
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